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Meet The Management Team 


Fred Wolf 


In the coming months ALASKA 
PEOPLE will be featuring one member 
of the Alaska BLM Management Team. 

This month, an_ interview with 
Associate State Director Fred Wolf. 


Throughout history the human 
competitive spirit has always raised the 
successful to the top of the ladder. Both 
in sports and in his BLM career, Alaska 
BLM’s number two man has risen to 
every competitive challenge he has 
strived to achieve. 

“I enter a tennis championship 
because it’s a challenge. It tells you how 
good you are.” says Fred Wolf; and that 
has been his outlook on everything he 
has undertaken. 

Born in North Dakota, Fred spent the 
first 13 years in Bismarck. “When! was 
a freshman in high school, we moved to 
a dairy farm in Oakville, Wash., 
(southwest of Seattle).” Athletics was a 
vital part of life for the Wolf family. “My 
mom was a terrific athlete,” says Fred. 
After high school he attended Centralia 
Junior College until Montana State 
offered him a football scholarship. 
“Playing football was great, but | 
decided to major in forestry so I had to 
transfer to the University of 
Washington.” 

Fred and his two brothers (one an 
opthamologist in Fairbanks and the 
other an aeronautical engineer for 
Boeing) all graduated from U. of W. 


Always on the competitive edge, no 
sooner did Fred graduate from college 
than he was working for BLM in the 
Salem District. He stayed there two 
years, then headed for greener pastures 
in the Medford District. While in 
Medford he reinforced his team by 
tieing the knot with his sister’s teacher 
friend, Jean. 

After two years in Medford 
opportunity struck again and Fred took 
a job as the district engineer in BLM ’s 
Sacramento, Calif., district. His skills 
and competitive edge did not go 
unnoticed, and he was soon promoted 
to chief of resources/associate district 
manager. Knowing that Fred was a go- 
getter, the state director often gave him 
interesting projects. 

“While in Sacramento I worked on 
the development of BLM’s first job code 
system and first off-road vehicular 
system,” says Fred. - 

In 1971 Fred and family moved to 
Washington, D.C., where Fred went to 
work in the budget office. “It was avery 
challenging job,” says Fred. “We hada 
small staff which gave each person a 
good chance to develop and work with 
people at all levels.” 

After three years in Washington, 
D.C., Fred was appointed district 
manager for Rawlins, Wyo. “Rawlins is 
a very interesting spot,” says Fred. “It 
has coal, oil and gas, wilderness, an 
interesting range program and the Red 
Desert which has antelope, elk and wild 
horses. Having such varied. programs 
improved the opportunities to develop 
employees. There’s some real good 
people from Rawlins working here in 
Alaska, which is another land of 
opportunity. I learned the definition of 
sublimination while I was there. It kept 
snowing and snowing, but there was 
never much snow on the ground. | think 
it all blew to Cheyenne!” The Wolf 
family stayed in Rawlins six years, then 
the call came — “north to Alaska!” 

Fred has three daughters and three 
sons, five of which are in college. The 
Wolf kids are well known in athletic 
circles throughout Alaska. In high 
school Fred’s twin daughters were 
basketball, track and swimming 
champions as well as garnering a 
homecoming and prom queen 
selection. Both are now at New Mexico 
State University on swimming 
scholarships. Not to be outdone, 
younger daughter Kim (age 13) has 
been state champion swimmer for her 
age group for the past five years. Son 
Jon is majoring in mechanical 
engineering at 


the University of | 


Washington, and sons Craig and Gary 
are both studying electrical engineering 
at DeVry Electrical Engineering 
College. All three are active sport 
enthusiasts. According to Fred, “The 
only one that didn’t graduate with 
honors is a fly fisherman which, from my 
BLM experience, is understandable.” 
Wife, Jean, keeps the family going and is 
a state official in the U.S. swimming 
program. 

Fred enjoys a variety of competitive 
sports such as basketball, golf, tennis 


_ and skiing. “I really love the real class 


outdoor sports such as dipnetting, 
cutting firewood, and elk hunting. I’m 
thinking of getting a 25-foot graphite 
pole for my dipnet which will give me a 
quicker follow-through and more whip. 

“I enjoy working with the people here 
in BLM. We have a lot of idea people 
and can-doers. Over and over they 
show what hustle and ingenuity can do 
with jobs becoming more and more 
competitive. I look to Alaskans to keep 
their competitive edge with more of the 
same,” says Fred. 


ON THE COVER: 


A nest of peregrine falcon chicks. This 
month and next month ALASKA 
PEOPLE focuses on the _ wildlife 
program. 
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Alaska BLM Wildlife Program — An Overview 


Until recently the shuffle of Alaska’s 
365 million acres among landowners 
has kept the habitat development 
portion of Alaska BLM’s fish and wildlife 
program in the infancy stage. However, 
the emerging land ownership patterns 
have brought new emphasis on habitat 
maintenance and improvement. 

Most areas in the Lower 48 have been 
inventoried, and efforts are 
concentrated on habitat improvement. 
Since much of Alaska is pristine, 
protective conservation is_ possible, 
thus avoiding unnecessary habitat 
degradation and consequent 
rehabilitation needs which are prevalent 
in the Lower 48. In Alaska wildlife 
information on BLM’s 70 million acres is 
scant so there’s continued heavy 
emphasis on finding out what's there in 
order to protect it. For instance, certain 
areas may be crucial habitat to caribou 
during the winter but of less importance 
during the rest of the year. Other areas 
are very important during critical times 
such as spring calving. In order to 
develop and improve habitat, it is 
important to know when and where it is 
most needed. 

In Alaska biotelemetry (i.e. the use of 
radio collars or other types of radio 
equipment) is used extensively for 
inventory and monitoring. Alaska’s 
large expanses and prohibitive airplane 
costs (the only way to get around) make 
it critical to locate animals as soon as 
possible after the plane leaves the 
ground. 

Laun Buoy is BLM’s fish and wildlife 
program leader. As senior staff 
specialist he budgets for fish, wildlife, 
and endangered species programs, 
prioritizes the projects and activities, 
recommends to the management team 
which projects should be funded, and 
performs technical review of current 
projects. 

“Coordination within BLM and 
between federal and state agencies 
such as the Alaska Dept. of Fish and 
Game and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is vital to fish and wildlife 
program efforts. The funding goes 
much further when everyone pools 
their resources, combines objectives, 
and works together,” says Buoy. 

Currently, the number one priority in 
the state is threatened and endangered 
species. There are four species listed as 
endangered in Alaska, which involve 
BLM-administered lands. They include 
the Eskimo curlew, the short-tailed 
albatross, the Aleutian Canada goose, 
and the American peregrine falcon. 
The arctic peregrine falcon has been 


s 
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Laun Buoy 


officially reclassified from endangered 
to threatened. The American peregrine 
and the arctic peregrine are the top 
BLM wildlife management priority. 

“This coming year we will be 
monitoring peregrine pairs and nest 
fidelity, monitoring the extent of their 
hunting range, banding the young, 
trapping and banding the adults, 
monitoring the competition between 
other birds of prey and peregrines, and 
monitoring stress factors and the extent 
of stress on peregrines. Field work is 
being done on the Colville, 
Sagavanirktok, Yukon, and 
Kuskokwim rivers in conjunction with 
the Fish & Wildlife Service,” says Buoy. 

The number two priority is 
anadromous fisheries. Fisheries 
projects are cooperative with the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
and include habitat identification 
(where the species are located), type 
and extent of seasonal use, removing 
barriers which prevent fish from moving 
up stream, building fish ladders and 
weirs, rehabilitating areas containing 
gold dredge tailings and rechanneling 
diverted streams, and placing spawning 
gravels in streams to enhance spawning 
and stocking. The goal is to enhance 
fish populations. 

Current fish and wildlife projects 
include: 


Currently, the number one priority 
in the state is threatened and 
endangered species. There are four 


species listed as endangered in 


Alaska, which involve BLM- 
administered lands. 


MCGRATH RESOURCE AREA 
(ADO) 


Ongoing: 

-monitoring of peregrine falcon nesting 
activity on the Kuskokwim River 

-inventory of char to determine habitat 
suitability in the Tiekel River 

-fish habitat classification and human 
use on the Unalakleet River 

-moose and caribou surveys near 
Farewell 

-marten biotelemetry near Farewell 

-fish barrier identification in the Tiekel 
River 

Proposed for FY ‘86: 

-creating new and better range for a 
bison herd near Farewell 

-peregrine falcon stress monitoring in 
the Kuskokwim River 

-Innoko River moose biotelemetry 


GLENNALLEN RESOURCE AREA 
(ADO) 


Ongoing: 

-steelhead biotelemetry in the Gulkana 
drainage 

-swan inventory/monitoring in the 
Gulkana drainage 

-bald eagle inventory/monitoring in the 
Gulkana drainage 

Proposed for FY ‘86: 

-stocking Monsoon Lake with salmon 
fry 

-area-wide bear study to determine sex 
ratios, structure of populations, 
identification of habitat vs. 
reproduction successes 


PENINSULA RESOURCE AREA 
(ADO) 


Ongoing: 

-moose and caribou surveys near 
King Salmon 

-vegetation manipulation for moose on 
the Campbell tract east of the 
Anchorage District Office 


YUKON RESOURCE AREA (FDO) 


Ongoing: 

-Steese-White Mountains peregrine 
falcon monitoring 

-Steese-White Mountains Nome Creek 
dredge tailings rehabilitation 

-biotelemetry of Dall sheep and 
caribou 

Proposed FY ’86: 

-Steese-White Mountains prescribed 
burn for moose 

-Steese-White Mountains biotelemetry 
on moose 


continued, page 8 
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by Sharon Wilson 


During the early 1970s the pesticide 
DDT was used extensively on 
agricultural crops resulting in the 
thinning of peregrine falcon eggshells. 
This thinning caused the eggshells to 
break easily, killing the young before 
they hatched; and all peregrines on the 
Nigu, Etivluk, Utukok and upper 
Colville Rivers of the North Slope area 
of Alaska disappeared. The only areas 
where any concentrations of peregrines 
remained were on the lower Colville and 
the Sagavanirktok (or “Saq” for short) 
rivers. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) acts as the federal endangered 
species agency, coordinating birds of 
prey management with other agencies. 
The peregrine is a crow-sized falcon 
with long wings, dark helmet-like 
patterning on its head, a slate-grey back 
and a light, barred breast. 

There are two subspecies found in 
Alaska. The arctic peregrine falcon, 
found north of the Brooks Range, has 


peregrine falcon 


photo by Robert Ambrose, FWS 


been reclassified to the threatened 
species list; and the American peregrine 
falcon, located south of the Brooks 
Range on the Yukon River and its 
tributaries, is on the endangered 
species list. Birds on both lists receive 
the same protection. 

The Peregrine Falcon Recovery Plan 
for Alaska was prepared in 1982 and 
sets a goal for the North Slope area of 
an annual population of 35 adult 
breeding pairs and 50 young fledglings, 
maintained for a minimum of five years. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
bird of prey programs are conducted in 
cooperation with FWS. This 
cooperation allows more detailed 
studies, since each agency can track 
different populations, dividing time and 
money to accomplish the greatest 
benefit for the program. 

Four major populations of falcons 
currently reside in the four core rivers 
that are monitored each year by the 
BLM and FWS. The staff of the 
Endangered Species Branch of FWS 
covers the Upper Yukon and Tanana 
rivers in Interior Alaska, and the BLM 


The Alaskan Peregrine Fe 


Arctic Resource Area staff covers the 
Sag River and the Colville River with its 
tributaries on the North Slope (see inset 
map). 

An approximate arrival time of 
migrating birds to the North Slope area 
has been identified through the studies. 
Ravens usually arrive first followed by 
gyrfalcons. Several weeks to a month 
later, in late April or early May, the 
peregrines and rough-legged hawks 
arrive. 


The peregrines lay eggs the last 
week in May or first week of June. 
Incubation takes approximately 30- 
34 days. 


The peregrines lay eggs the last week 
in May or first week of June. Incubation 
takes approximately 30 to 34 days. 

This past June the BLM biologists 
who monitor the peregrine falcon 
population in Alaska traveled to the 
North Slope to see how many nests had 
been started. As the large river raft 
floated quietly down the clear, slow- 
moving waters of the Colville, Jim Silva 
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scanned the cliffs with binoculars. 
Other members of the group held their 
breath in anticipation of the first high- 
pitched cries of the birds they were 
seeking. 

“The nests we’re looking for are not 
the traditional ones the average person 
expects,” commented Silva, a wildlife 
biologist for the Arctic Resource Area 
and presently one of a few BLM 
employees in Alaska permitted to band 
endangered species. “Peregrines like it 
on the tops of cliffs along rivers; I've 
been able to walk to most nests without 


the use of climbing ropes. The birds will 


find a depression in the dirt, sometimes 
with a little vegetation, where they can 
lay eggs without the danger of having 
them roll out. Not being particularly 
picky, the peregrines will sometimes 
take over an abandoned rough-legged 
hawk nest.” 

The earliest arriving peregrines stake 
choice territories on the cliffs. 
“Generally the female will arrive first at 
the cliff and then try to attract a mate,” 
Silva said, “but sometimes the male will 
arrive first and attract a female. 


Sagavanirktok 
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Occasionally they pair up with a mate 
from a previous season, but that is a 
result of timing — they don’t bond for 
life as geese do.” 

A nest was finally located three- 
quarters of the way up the bluff, and the 
team beached the raft on the riverbank. 
Grabbing their backpacks of banding 
gear, the men started their arduous 
climb up the steep, rocky slope. 
Arriving at a nest filled with four large, 
brown-speckled eggs, the BLM 
biologists proceeded to band the adult 
birds with a technique new to them this 
year. 

With the adult bird hovering above 
them in the air, the banders carefully 
removed the eggs from the nest to an 
incubator-like box, replacing them with 
fake eggs. They then placed a metal 
hoop with fish line slip knots in the nest 
and scattered the fake eggs to the far 
edges of the nest. 

When the adult female returned to 
the nest after the men’s departure, her 
maternal instinct dictated that she try to 
scoot the eggs back to the center of the 
nest. Her feet, however, caught in the 


photo by Robert Ambrose, FWS 


fish line, allowing the men to hold her for 
banding. Minimizing the trauma in 
handling, this new procedures has 
resulted in no injuries to the adults 
during the banding process, Silva said. 


In 1985, 73 peregrine chicks were 


banded. 


The biologists returned to the same 
nest in July to see how many chicks had 
successfully hatched. Accompanying 
the biologists was Guy Baier, assistant 
director for Renewable Resources in 
the BLM Washington Office, who was 
visiting Alaska for a first-hand look at 
the resources program. The group 
encountered four gawking and 
squawking peregrine chicks. Acting 
quickly the team weighed, measured 
and banded the chicks with a minimum 
of fuss while the mother flew 
protectively overhead. In 1985, 73 
chicks were banded — the highest 
number of young ever banded on the 
Sag and Colville rivers in one summer. 

Within the next five to six weeks the 


continued, page 6 


A Fish and Wildlife biologist bands a peregrine chick. 
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continued from page 5 


peregrine chicks grew to the fledgling Uncle Sam asks you to contribute to 
this year’s Combined Federal Campaign 


stage, with all their feathers out and 
ready to fly. They spent their days 
hopping along the cliff edge in short 
bursts, as if trying the dynamics of flight, 
until they eventually soared out over the 
river to become experienced fliers. 


By the end of August the peregrines 
have started their migration south 
along the Alaskan and Canadian 
coastlines to wintering grounds in 
the southern United States, Mexico 
and South America. 


By the end of August the peregrines 
started their migration south along the 
Alaskan and Canadian coastlines to 
wintering grounds in the southern 
United States, Mexico and South 
America. “Several of our birds in the 
past have been trapped in the area of 
Grey’s Harbor in Washington State and 
as far east as Padre Island near Corpus 
Christi, Texas,” Silva said. 

The biologists are also monitoring 
territorial habits of nesting to determine 
if one species may be affecting another. 
Studies are also being conducted to 
determine the competition for territory 
between species and between members 
of the same species. 

Peregrines will sometimes nest less 
than one-half mile apart, but generally 
the distance is greater. In at least one 
instance a peregrine, a raven, a 
gyrfalcon, and a Yough-legged hawk 
have all nested on one cliff covering a 
distance of one-eighth of a mile. All 
produced young; yet in other places 
they have forced each other farther 
apart. 


| Happy 
74> Thanksgiving! 


This year the first increases in 
arctic peregrine falcon on several 


rivers were noted. If the increase 
continues, they could be removed 
from the threatened species list. 


This year the first increases in arctic 
peregrine falcon on several rivers were 
noted. They indicate that not only is the 
population on the larger Colville River 
increasing, but the birds are fanning out 
to historic nesting areas of the much 
smaller Nigu, Etivluk and Utukok 
Rivers. If the increase continues, the 
arctic peregrine could be removed from 
the threatened species list. 

“It’s really great to see results from 
our banding and tracking program,” 
Silva added. “To make good 
management decisions up north, we 
have to know where the population is 
and what it’s doing so that the right 
decisions can be made when permits 
are requested.” 


An Excellent 
investment 


Our life is what our thoughts make it. 
This statement reflects the basic 
philosophy of Investment in Excellence. 
The course focuses on change brought 
about by such things as affirmations, 
self-talk, and visualization. Change can 
be accomplished successfully if the 
following points are taken into 
consideration: 1) change is a process, 
not an event; 2) change takes time; 3) 
change is a personal commitment; and 
4) change can be successfully managed 
and sustained. 


Every one of us has a choice in how 


we 
the phrases “I choose to, I want to, I love 
it, I like it,” you are in charge. 

At the beginning of the course, each 
student (or wizard in training) will draw 
up a voluntary contract to make one 
change. Each person will then have 30 
days to make that change. At the 
follow-up session each person will have 
an opportunity to discuss his/her 
success. 

The program is presented through 
video cassette and facilitated by Bob 
Wedemeier, organizational develop- 
ment specialist; and Mel Williams, 
training instructor. It was procured for 
BLM-Alaska through the efforts of 
State Director Mike Penfold; DSD for 
Administration Bishop Buckle; Phil 
Wulff, employee development 
specialist; and Wedemeier. 

Wedemeier describes the course as 
“liberation psychology” and points out 
that this technique is something all of us 
have tried at some time in our lives. He 
emphasizes that it is available to all 
employees and that all are encouraged 
to experience the power of positive 
thinking. 


Bob Wedemeier discusses our choices 
in life. 
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Personal Notes 


Mary Pat Haberle 


Mary Pat Haberle, born on 
December 27, 1947, in New York City, 
died in the tragic crash of an ERA jet on 
October 22. She led her entire life as an 
adventure and one great challenge. 
Those who knew her, both personally 
and professionally, will remember her 
as a person with a great wit, forthright 
manner and compassion for others that 
would endear her to them forever. 

Testimony to this willingness to 
improve herself, Mary Pat went through 
two difficult Outward Bound courses, 
gained two bachelor’s degrees (one in 
nursing) and recently received a 
master’s degree, also in nursing from 
the University of Alaska. 

Her first Alaskan experience was 
working for the Alaska Fire Service in 
Fairbanks during the summer of 1982. 
“Her enthusiastic personality and 
positive outlook on life was contagious 
to those who worked with her,” says 
Tom Frey of AFS. 

In February 1983 she moved to 
Alaska permanently and went to work 
in the labor and delivery ward in 
Providence Hospital in Anchorage. For 
the next two years she was present as 
many of the city’s babies were born. 
She was known as a ‘patient advocate’ 
and set records for flowers and thank 
you notes received from new parents 
appreciative of her personal touch. 

This past summer she was chosen as 


the coordinator of the maternal 
transport team for the state of Alaska. 
Her vigor and technical expertise, as 
well as her dedication to the nursing 
profession, made Mary Pat the perfect 
choice for the position. Her belief in 
never accepting second best brought 
new life and direction to the maternal 
transport program. 

Her life ended suddenly while on a 
transport to Juneau. She was doing 
what she did best — helping others and 
somewhat fittingly, in an adventurous 
setting flying through a dark Alaskan 
night. 

Those of us who knew and loved her 
are only now beginning to realize the 
magnitude of this loss to our lives. 

Howard Levine 


Classmates at UAA have established 
a scholarship fund for graduate nursing 
students in her name. Information 
concerning the fund is available at the 
nursing school at 786-1267. Memorials 
may be sent to the Providence Health 
Care Foundation, 3200 Providence 
Drive, Anchorage 99508. 


Marcella Goins (ASO Title and 
Land Status) ran in the Stroh’s Run for 
Liberty. Il on October 12. She 
completed the five-mile course in 48 
minutes and received a commemora- 
tive coin made from authentic materials 
of the statue. In May 1986 Marcella will 
travel to New York for the dedication of 
the Statue of Liberty. 


Stanley, son of Elaine Barankie- 
wicz (ASO), was recently discharged 
from the Army receiving the Army 
Achievement Medal for Meritorious 
Service, the Army Commendation 
Medal and Army Good Conduct Medal. 
He is now attending UAA through the 
Veteran’s Educational Assistance 
Program. 


ASO’s Stephanie Schmidt recently 
returned from visiting Hong Kong, 
Manilla, Bankok, Canton, Singapore 
and Macaou. “It was wonderful, so 
many new things to see!” says Schmidt. 
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NORTHWEST RESOURCE AREA 
(FDO) 


Ongoing: 

-monitoring peregrine falcon on the 
Yukon River 

-monitoring of musk ox in the Central 
Yukon planning area 

-area-wide moose surveys 

-fisheries-specific streams inventory 

Proposed for FY’86: 

-biotelemetry of a caribou herd in the 
Ray Mountains and Galena area 


ARCTIC RESOURCE AREA (FDO) 


Ongoing: 

-Colville and Sagavanirktok rivers 
peregrine falcon efforts 

-monitoring of Teshekpuk caribou herd 

-monitoring of grizzly bears and their 
critical habitat in NPR-A 

Proposed for FY ‘86: 

-develop Colville River special habitat 
study to consider designation as a 
National Birds of Prey Area 

-banding of nestlings, trapping/banding 
of adults, biotelemetry for pair/nest- 
ing fidelity and extent of use from next 
sites, design and develpment of a field- 
located facility from which to stage 
efforts and store equipment/ 
materials, and literature summari- 
zation. 


WELCOME ABOARD 
November 


Norma Bahr, Clerk Typist, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

Lorinda Brown, Secretary, ASO Division 
of Lands and Renewable Resources 

Christi Martin, Fire Support Assistant, 
AFS 

Thomas Mowatt, Geologist, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

Barbara Masinton, Lead Personnel 
Assistant, FDO 

Roy Masinton, Natural Resource 
Specialist, FDO 

Dan Healey, Management Analyst, ASO 
Division of Operations 


MOVING ON 
November 


Delorise Parker, Clerk Typist, ADO 

Connie Szito, Procurement Analyst, ASO 
Division of Administration 

Susan Orr, Student Trainee, ASO Division 
of Cadastral Survey 

Catherine Bolds, Contact Representative, 
ASO Division of Operations 

April Hubbard, Secretary, ADO 

John Westoby, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Beverly Merritt, Mail Clerk, ASO Division 
of Administration 

Rita Reutier, Legal Clerk, ASO Division 
of Operations 

Kim Wood, Supervisory Personnel 
Assistant, FDO 


Joan Harbuck (910) had a frightful 
Halloween when she was visited by 
Marshall “the Vampire” Strauss. 
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